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vaguely worded Treaty of London to which we have
already referred. From then onwards Ethiopia would
occasionally be dragged into the diplomatic world. In
1923 she was admitted to the League of Nations, at the
instigation of France. Italy considered, probably rightly,
that this was a move aimed at her, but decided to sup-
port the candidature. Britain opposed it on the grounds
that Ethiopia was still in a feudal state, and could not
suppress the slave trade. None of the Powers treated
her sovereign rights very seriously. Shortly afterwards
Italy put forward a claim to build a railway through
Ethiopia between her colonies of Eritrea and Somali-
land, while Britain continued to press for the right to
build a barrage at Lake Tana. In 1925 both exchanged
notes agreeing to support each other's claims.

In pre-war days the stage would have been now set
for the kind of internal interference to which Persia
was subjected after the Anglo-Russian agreement of
1907. Haile Selassie, who was then Regent, was at
pains to remind the world that these were not pre-war
days. He had a genuine admiration for the League of
Nations, which seemed to him to be the one simple
straightforward factor in the tangled web of European
diplomacy. All through the next ten years,,there was
one weakness which vitiated his foreign policy, and in
the end destroyed him. He could never believe that a
single Power could successfully defy the League, and
until the enemy were at the very gate of Addis Ababa
he clung to the idea that the other Powers, and especially
Britain, would come to his rescue.

He was a man of clear intellect, who could be ruthless
in keeping his feudal chiefs in order, and had risen to
power by the deposition of Lej Yassu, Menelik's grand-
son, in 1916, but he was not sufficiently clear-sighted